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THE SEA OF LOVE. 


THERE is sultry gloom on the mountain brow, 
And a sultry glow beneath. 
O for a breeze from the western sea, 
Soft and reviving, sweet and free, 
Over the shadowless hill and lea, 


Over the barren heath ! 


There are clouds and darkness around God's ways, 
And the noon of life grows hot ; 
And though his faithfulness standeth fast 
As the mighty mountains, a shroud is cast 
Over its glory, solemn and vast, 
Veiling but changing it not. 


Send a sweet breeze from thy sea, O Lord, 
From thy deep, deep sea of love! 
Though it lift not the veil from the cloudy height, 
Let the brow grow cool and the footsteps light, 
As it comes with holy and soothing might, 
Like the wing of a snowy dove! 


—F. R. Havergal. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

FRIENDS AT WUODLAWN, VA. 
Tue last letter left us at Sandy Spring, just before 
going to William and M. E Moore’s, where we hada 
most delightful visit in the combined homes, finding 
Robert and Hadassah Moore bright and active, 
though long seeming to have a slender hold on the 
physical life. The active mind, properly balanced, 
certainly is a great incentive to growing old grace- 
fully. Sixth-day, the 13th, added another bright day, 
auspicious for travel. We parted with our friends 
regretfully, desiring a longer stay, and were taken to 
Forest Glen station for Washington, by William’s 
daughter Rebecca, enjoying greatly the morning’s 
ride. The autumn tints were brighter as we jour- 
neyed southward, and we saw some fresh blooming 
golden rod and asters, memorials of summer’s pro- 
fusion. 

Reaching Washington, we crossed over to the 
Alexandria depot, and were soon on our way to that 
city. Arlington Heights loomed in the distance as 
we crossed the Potomac, and we noticed still more 
the brighter foliage. James W. Roberts met and 
conveyed us to their pleasant home at Cameron Mills, 
where we were ylad to rest and enjoy their kind hos- 
pitality. We also visited their dairy of about seventy 
cows, and saw how comfortably they were provided 
for, finding opportunity too for enjoying a beautiful 
sunset. Seventh-day morning our friends took us to 
the boat for Mount Vernon, where it was a pleasant 
surprise to meet so many from the different quarterly 
meetings, en route for Woodlawn. Theday was fine, 
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the Potomac smooth, and most fitting for a lovely 
ride ; but a shadow saddened my heart and clouded 
the scene, for the tidings had come by wire just as we 
were leaving, that our dear friend I. Byron Thomas, 
had passed from this earthly life. Great was the con- 
flict and still is. May the right prevail! O, that the 
heavily bereaved ones may be sustained in this 
season of close trial, is the prayer of my spirit. So 
pure and good, he seemed well fitted for a life of use- 
fulness on earth, and a ministry of love and kindness 
in our midst. Yet well assured we feel the work will 
not be marred, but still find avenues for loving ser- 
vice, and use for all his God-given talents. 

When we landed at Mount Vernon friends were 
waiting with their wagons to convey us to their 
homes, we with others going to John and Rebecca 
Ballinger’s, where we had been so kindly cared for 
on a former visit, some five years ago. Many of the 
passengers had their tickets for admission into the 
old mansion, memorable as the home of Washington. 
The flags were at half mast on account of the death of 
Regent MacAlester Laughton, of the Mount Vernon 
Woman’s Association. Henry and Hannah Janney 
from Baltimore were a part of our company. 

At 3 o’clock the meeting for ministers and elders 
assembled. Joel Birdsall and others extended words 
of counsel and encouragement. The queries were 
read and answered. All the monthly meetings were 
represented, those from Hopewell coming, I think, a 
distance of from seventy to eighty miles. We re- 
turned with J. and R. Ballinger. On First-day morn- 
ing still a continuation of the fine weather, we have 
been favored with: Several carriage loads were to be 
taken tothe Woodlawn meeting-house, which is situ- 
ated on an eminence. The building is not large; it 
was well filled, some extra benches being brought in. 
As the meeting settled into quietness, Joel Birdsall 
arose with an expression of thankfulness for our 
many blessings and privileges, quoting the language 
of Jesus: “In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions.” These were to be occupied in this present life; 
not waiting for the future ; desiring that we might all 
be able to enter the mansion for which we were fitted, 
filling the measure of individual responsibility in the 
improvement of our varying gifts. God was to be 
found in all his works and in the hearts of his chil- 
dren. He was followed by an exercise taking thought 
of the assembling of God’s children on the Sabbath- 
day all over our land for Divine worship, thus evi- 
dencing the wide-spread recognition of our spiritual 
nature and our common need. Yet how widely the 
outward appliances differ in this search for soul sus- 
tenance! These varying forms and names to rel!gion 
are but as the shell or the husk in which a kernel of 
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truth is embodied, and however mingled with error, 
God judgeth the heart,—the integrity of the life, the 
obedience to manifested duty,—and can sift the 
wheat from the chaff. How strong the evidence of 
our recognition of a common need for things material, 
as well as for intellectual culture, is the growing effort 
to reach those of all ages and classes with aids to 
higher education, yet how insufficient are all these to 
preserve from selfish leadings without the close walk 
with the guiding light of God's revealings in the 
sanctuary of the soul. Emphasizing the God-given 
power that will enable us to hold the reins of govern- 
ment, wherein every propensity is servant only to a 
higher intelligence. 

Watson Tomlinson arose with the text: “In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold 
not thy hand,” portraying the fruit of the righteous 
sowing, and the unprofitable harvest from the sowing 
of tares. William Williams exhorted not to “ forsake 
the assembling of ourselves together, which is our 
reasonable service,” wherein we take thought not 
simply for ourselves, but the duty we owe one unto 
another, in the recognition of our trust and depend- 
ence in the Divine Father. The meeting closed with 
an expression of thanksgiving and prayer to the 
Giver of all Good. 

There was a cordial exchange of social greetings. 
The friends provided commodious vehicles to convey 
their guests to the hospitable homes, which were 
ample in dimensions,—even as the hearts of their 
occupants. We went with Lewis and Esther Gilling- 
ham, son of Chalkley, so active and well known. 
Their farm is a part of the land which was once the 
possession of George Washington, and many remi- 
niscences are recalled of the olden times, and the in- 
terests attaching to the life of one so often called the 
Father of his country. Their son brought us in the 
afternoon to Walter and Annie Walton’s, where we 
found a large company of young and older Friends, 
some of them preparing to leave for some of the 
many homes open to receive. We were disappointed 
not to have a clearer view of the eclipse; we saw it 


when partially obscured, but the clouds shrouded it | 


from our further view, until it shone out afterward 
in full beauty. Joel Birdsall had an appointed meet- 
ing in the evening, which we did not attend, feeling 
excused, Joel gave the reasons why he was a Friend 
and some exposition of the principles they profess. 
Phineas Nichols compared some lives to a ship built 
of cork, which glided smoothly in calm seas, but was 
easily beaten about in the storms, while some were 
so heavily constructed as to sink, as lives heavily la- 
den with many anxious cares, and taking on too 
great burdens sink into despondency. 

Second-day morning we again assembled for the 
quarterly meeting, which was quite well attended. 
Joel Birdsall voiced the prayer of thankfulness, also 
that the meeting might be blessed through Divine 
guidance. He was followed by citing to the simplic- 
ity of the faith which we profess,—the Inner Light 
our watch word. Had there been a more living de- 
pendence therein, clothed with “that love which 
thinketh no evil,” there would not have been the 
effort to press upon others the individual measure of 





reception or interpretation of the light which led to 
the substitution of doctrines, and hence the persecut- 
ing state, which is ready to condemn all who do not 
conform to a fixed standard. Our influence should 
have been “ as a light set upon a hill,” through the 
fruit of our lives as evidencing the beauty of holi- 
ness and the preserving power of the faith we pro- 
fess. In that memorable Sermon on the Mount, 
it was not set forth that what they believed or sub- 
scribed to as doctrine should receive the blessing— 
but “the poor in spirit,” “the meek,” “the pure in 
heart,” “the peace-makers,” “ they who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,” “ they who were perse- 
cuted, and all manner of evil spoken against them 
falsely.” O, that we asa people might so rely upon 
the Divine that we feared no evil,—could meekly 
bear reproach, not seeking to conform for a good 
name, but rather through the transforming power of 
God we might come to know more perfectly His will 
concerning us. Elizabeth Brown extended words of 
counsel, quotiug, * Greater is he that ruleth his own 
spirit than he that taketh a city,” coupling with it 
that great exhortation of the Prophet, ‘‘ Cease to do 
evil, learn to do well.’’ Watson Tomlinson was fa- 
vored to draw beautiful and instructive lessons from 
many of the incidents recorded in Scripture,—the 
woman of Samaria at Jacob’s Well, the little leaven, 
and the passage wherein the disciples so stumbled in 
regard to eating the flesh and drinking the blood,— 
interpreting all these spiritually as Jesus did, in a 
helpful manner, also referring to Paul ; how truly he 
thought to be doing God’s service in the persecuting 
spirit, but when the light which had always been 
shining penetrated the inner recesses of his soul, 
bringing conviction; how changed the thought, in 
the preparing hands=for a more perfect instrument 
to help spread the truth. He portrayed the condition 
arising from the right government of every propen- 
sity, quoting from Isaiah the time prophesied when 
“the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid, and a little child shall 
lead them.” And who was this child? Not our in- 
experienced little ones, but “ the child born and son 
given—the Christ made manifest in man, upon whom 
the government shall be.” 

With open shutters the business of the quarterly 
meeting was entered upon. The representatives 
were mostly present. Minutes from visiting Friends 
were read. The thought was voiced that, however 
grateful the cordial welcome extended and expres- 
sions of appreciation may be to those who travel in 
the ministry, there must be both with the visitors 
and the visited a recognition of the needful depend- 
ence upon the Divine power which can anoint and 
direct. The subject of holding circular meetings was 
considered, and it was decided to continue them. 
They have no committee in charge. Friends are re- 
motely situated from some of the meetings, and it 
requires greater effort to attend these than in our 
home quarter. Joel Birdsall encouraged to a more 
faithful attendance of all their meetings. Under a 
covering of thankfulness the sitting closed. 

We dined at Morris and Sarah Wiikinson’s, and it 
seemed like getting among home people. His mother 
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had gone as a bride from the same home in Hockes- 
sin, Del., which had sheltered me before marriage, 
and Sarah’s mother, Ann Kirk, now 101 years 
old, residing near Brick meeting-house, in Notting- 
ham Quarter, had known my dear mother in her 
young womanhood, and had some years ago re- 
lated some reminiscences of her early life, of great 
interest tome. Morris took us in the afternoon to 
Alfred Roberts’s, son of Robert and Ruth Ann, where 
we enjoyed a little visit with his family, he taking 
us after tea to John Ballinger’s. Most of the Quar- 
terly Meeting Friends had left, a large company 
having gone to “ Cameron Mills” to rest on their way 
home, and enjoy a visit with the Roberts. 

Third-day morning we went to Courtland and 
Mary Lukens’s, spending the day most pleasantly 
with them and their children, and at 7.30 in the even- 
ing had an appointed meeting for the colored people 
in their Methodist church. The day had been some- 
what stormy, growing cold and windy toward night, 
but a goodly company gathered, among them several 
of the Friends with whom we had been mingling in 
social and religious fellowship. Their attention was 
called to our quiet form of worship, which differs in 
the outward from theirs, yet the same spirit moving 
upon our spirits, the one God and Father over all. 
It seemed to open the presenting to view the Crea- 
tion ; the long years of preparation for the coming of 
man, the crowning work of God, how gifted we were 
with reasoning powers in distinction from the pre- 
vious animal life, and the Divine spiritual image in 
which we are created, so privileged to grow through 
watchfulness and obedience into a clearer manifesta- 
tion of this image; especially paying heed to the 
inward monitor, the voice of God in the soul, so that 
it shall grow ever more distinct, and able to guide us 
in all things aright. The beauty of holiness,a pure 
life before God and man, industry and uprightness, 
the keeping every propensity under right direction, 
so that in all of life we show forth the glory of the 

great Giver. At the close they broke into singing : 
































































































































































































“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 
A never dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky.” 




















Then an exhorter called on a brother to pray, 
which was an expression of thanksgiving ; then an 
expression of appreciation from this exhorter, fol- 
lowed by a few words of gratitude for the opportun- 
ity and the quiet attention and serious demeanor of 
all gathered. We separated after many hand clasps, 
leaving them engaged in devout singing. We lodged 
at Jacob and Ann Troth’s, grateful to be sheltered 
from the wintry winds, and to share the kindness so 
freely dispensed. Their home is on an eminence, 
and has a commanding view of the surrounding 
country, including the Potomac, and the “ Woodlawn 
Mansion.” This was erected or completed in 1806 
on a part of Washington’s property, bequeathed to 
his nephew Lawrence Lewis, who married Nellie 
Curtis, granddaughter of Martha Washington, and 
also left the means to build the mansion, which is on 
a grand scale and style, but now suffering for want of 
repair. The ruins of Washington’s mill are near by; 
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the last ride he ever took from Mount Vernon was to 
this mill, taking cold from the exposure which ended 
in his removal from the earthly life. Chalkley Gil- 
lingham was the first Friend to purchase land in this 
section, in 1846, and was afterward joined by Jacob 
Troth, father of the present Jacob, in sharing the 
expenditure. Neither of them, however, removed 
here at that time, and Jacob Troth never came to re- 
side; but a son, Hillman Troth, and Lucas Gilling- 
gam came to manage the property soon after. Thomas 
and Sarah Wright, Anna S. Walton’s parents, were 
the first Friends to move here, in Twelfth month, 
1846, coming in a conveyance from Alexandria, and 
reaching the mansion in the night. Lawrence 
Lewis’s son Lorenzo met them at the mansion, think- 
ing at first the women could not be entertained in 
the house ; but they gained admittance, grateful to be 
warmed, if nothing more. Chalkley Gillingham and 
wife had accompanied them, soon to return to their 
Jersey home. They remained in the mansion until 
provided with other homes, it being a part of the 
2,000 acres purchased for $25,000. The building alone 
had cost $22,500. 

We had a hasty look through the spacious rooms, 
hall, and stairway, with finely carved Italian marble 
mantels in the parlors. The first Friends’ meetings 
were held in the mansion-house, then in the old mill, 
until they built a part of the house now in use. We 
called Fourth-day morning to see Hannah Cox, 
daughter of Chalkley Gillingham, in the home where 
the last few years of her parents’ lives were spent, 
then to John Ballinger’s to prepare for leaving 
Woodlawn and the kind friends who have so minis- 
tered to our comfort. LP 

Cameron Mills, E/eventh month 18. 
In last letter, near top first column, A. C. B. should be 


A.C. R.; near middle of second column David Hollings- 
worth should be Daniel. | 


MEMORIAL OF HETTIE KERSEY PAINTER. 
Herrie Kersey Painter was born Sixth month, 1821, 
and was the daughter of Joseph and Charity Cope 
Kersey, Joseph being the oldest sonof Jesse Kersey, 
an eminent minister of the Society of Friends, who 
passed to the higher life, 1827. 

Hettie Kersey, in the seventh year of her age, by the 
request of her father, was adopted as a daughter, by 
that estimable couple Mordecai and Esther Hayes, of 
Newlin, Chester county, Pennsylvania, who were 
cherished friends of her parents, and prominent 
members of London Grove Quarterly Meeting of 
Friends. At an early age she developed unusual pre- 
cocity, evincing a great interest in all subjects per- 
taining to the amelioration of the sufferings of man- 
kind, which was encouraged and fostered by her 
adopted parents. By intuition she seemed to grasp 
the importance of subjects, which at that time 
attracted the attention of older and more experienced 
heads. She became a favorite among the early agi- 
tators of anti-slavery. Suffering in any form or 
shape always attracted her attention and sympathy, 
and to lend a helping hand to assist and relieve, was 
clearly shown to be her appointed mission. Many 
days and nights of her youth were spent by the bed- 
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side of the suffering. Her ability and tenderness as | ‘“ Well done thou good and faithful servant, enter 


&@ nurse were seldom equaled. 

In Third month, 1840, she was united in marriage 
to Joseph Painter, of West Chester. In her new 
bome she was ever mindful of her duty to mankind, 
and her house was ever open to the fugitives fleeing 
from bondage. In 1846 they moved to Massillon, 
Stark county, Ohio, and in 1857 moved to Philadel- 
phia, and a short time after to Camden, New Jersey. 

Having been throughout her life engaged in acts 
of humanity, spending much of her time among the 
sick, becoming familiar with the various modes of 
treatment by the physicians, and baving a natural 
turn for the profession, she decided to study medicine 
and make a life work of it. She entered the Penn- 
sylvania Medical College in Philadelphia, it being 
the first to open its doors to women in that city. 
At the breaking out of the war she had gained quite 
a lucrative practice, but was so interested in the cause 
of humanity that she felt compelled to do all in her 
power to alleviate suffering and care for the wounded. 
Her sympathy and feelings being aroused, she lost 
no time in visiting Friends and enlisting them in the 
same work. She continued her labors of love and 
mercy throughout the war, receiving no compensa- 
tion for her work but the reward of having done 
that which seemed a duty required at her hands. 
Her labors were so severe at times that her health 
gave way, and when the war closed, her physical 
system was a wreck. She came west to see if a 
change of climate would restore it, spending a year 
in Utah and Colorada with her two sons; but her 
health did not improve as she had hoped. She then 
joined her husband, who was printing a paper in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Aftera time her health began 
to improve slowly, and continued to improve until it 
was almost restored. When health returned, she 
built an infirmary, and opened its doors to the suffer- 
ing of all classes, and many there are who can testify 
to her having been the means of restoring them to 
health. A smile and a pleasant word always greeted 
the sufferer coming to her for relief, and for years 
she was a busy worker with the sick and needy. 

She was a true and steadfast Friend, and when a 
few Friends proposed opening a meeting in Lincoln, 
she offered her infirmary to hold meetings in, which 
offer was accepted, and she did allin her power to 
render all comfortable in the meeting. She was a 
regular attendant of the meeting, and never let any 
but severe cases prevent her from attending Divine 
worship, and frequently handed forth a message of 
love to those gathered with her. 

She was deeply interested in all reforms, the 


temperance cause especially claiming her attention, | 
| “seamless garment.” 


and was an active worker in the W. C. T. U. and 
other organizations. In company with several pious 
women of the W. C. T. U. she made weekly visits to 


the state prison, where they held meetings, the war- | 


den telling them at one time that he considered 
their meetings productive of much good, asthe men 
seemed much more easily controlled after their 
Visits, 

Thus was passed a life full of good works, and at 
its close no doubt her spiritual ear was greeted by, 





thou into the joys of thy Lord.” She died the 8th 
of Eighth month, 1889, in her sixty-ninth year. 
Read and approved by Lincoln Executive Meeting, 
held Second month, 1891. 
J. Russert Lownes, Clerk. 
Read in, and approved by Nebraska H alf-Yearly 
Meeting, held the 27th of Fourth month, 1891. 
Mariana B, Truman, Clerk. 
Signed in and by direction of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting. Oxtver Wixson, Clerk. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 46. 


TWELFTH Monts 6, 1891. 
JESUS CRUCIFIED. 

GOLDEN TEXT —If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me.— 
Luke 9 23. 

READ John 19; 17-30. 

THE cross, with all of agony and mortal suffering it 
implies, is too revolting to the better feelings of hu- 
manity to be made the subject of calm and deliber- 
ate study. That he, the pure and sinless One,—he, 
whose every effort and every desire was to bless and 
make better the conditions of human life—whose 
own life was devoted to this object—that such a Oue 
should be misjudged, accused, and made to suffer as 
a common felon, an outcast from justice, stands as 

the foulest blot on the page of human history. 

He went out bearing the cross. This was required of 
all who were condemned to be crucified. The 
scourging in some cases so weakened the victim that 
he was not able to carry italone. This, one of the 
evangelists relates, was the case with Jesus, who, 
fainting under the load, was relieved by Simon the 
Cyrenian, whom they compelled to bear it after him 
(Luke 23: 26). 

Golgotha, This word in Luke is called Calvary, 
and both mean a skull, or the place of askull. It is 
believed to have been the place of execution, with- 
out the walls of Jerusalem, as capital punishment 
was not permitted within the city. 

And with him two others. This was a further degra- 
dation. John omits the details, but the other evan- 
gelists tell what took place between them and Jesus. 

And Pilate wrote a title, etc. This was the custom 
among the Romans, who wrote a card setting forth 
the crime for which the victim was to suffer. It was 
first fastened around the neck, and afterward placed 
above the head on the cross. 

The soldiers These were 
the perquisites of the four soldiers detailed for the 
crucifixion. We incidentally learn that all his cloth- 
ing was stripped from him, even the under-coat, or 
This was the last indignity 
heaped upon him,—to be left naked and exposed to 
the brutal gaze of the mob. 

Behold thy Son, This was said to his sorrowing 
mother, who stood by the cross with other women, 
and the “ beloved disciple” John, to whose care be 
cormamits her, adding to him, “ Behold thy mother.” 
Thus, in the last agony of the cross, this beloved Son 
remembered his mother. 


took his garments 
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As we study this lesson, let us endeavor to bring 
our hearts into that teachable condition where we 
desire, not to find authority for this or that doctrine 
which we may hold, or which has been taught to us 
by parents or friends, but to know and understand the 
truth. Let us talk together in brotherly love, as did 
the disciples on the road to Emmaus, that Cbrist may 
be with us, instructing us, and making our “ hearts 
to burn within us.” It must needs be that we will 
not see “eye to eye,” nor is it necessary that we 
should do so; but, if we preserve the right spirit, we 
will all be strengthened and edified. Divine love is 
the key which will open to us the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God. The ground whereon we are 
treading is holy ground ; let us approach it with rev- 
erent steps. 

The humanity must be crucified that the divinity 
may be glorified. Jesus having been “lifted up,” 
draws all men unto him; and when we have come to 
him, earnestly desiring to know what we shall do to 
be saved, he says: “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, 
and follow me.” 

To know fully what this means, we must not take 
any single one of his sayings, but make diligent study 
of his life and teachings from beginning to end, 
daily and hourly comparing our spiritual experiences 
with the record, craving wisdom from the Divine 
Teacher within us, that we may grow more and more 
in the likeness of God the Father, as revealed unto 
us by Christ, the Son of God, who dwelt in Jesus of 
Nazareth in the fullness, and who dwells in us, ex- 
cept we be reprobate. 

What beautiful lessons we gather from this closing 
scene in the life of one so deartousall! He bore 
his cross, on which the humanity was to be crucified, 
without complaint or murmur, typical of the way in 
which we should bear our daily cross, whatever it 
may be, on which our human will is sacrificed, that 
the Divine will may be all in all. In the midst of 
his own suffering he failed not to give assurance and 
comfort to the dying thief. He remembered his 
mother, and placed her in the care of the disciple 
whom he loved, and who, we may be sure, gladly re- 
ceived this last token of the Master’s confidence and 
trust in him. It is a blessed thing to be entrusted 
with a commission by the Master whom we love to 
serve. Letus not forget that his message to us allis: 
“Tnasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Having fulfilled the mission for which he came into 
the world, he said: “It is finished.” Faithful unto 
death, he set the seal to his work and to his teach- 
ings, and we know that his witness is true. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

There is no subject connected with the life, min- 
istry, and death of the Beloved Son, that has led to 
so much discussion, and we may add, so much bitter- 
ness of feeling, as the cross. What do we understand 
by the cross? The apostle writing to the Corinthi- 
ans (1: 1-18) says: “The word of the cross is to 
them that are perishing, foolishness; but unto us 
who are being saved, it is the power of God.” And 
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further (23-24 verses) “ We preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them that are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.” 

Now this word of the cross, dare we say it is the 
old un-Christly dogma that still divides the Christian 
church, declaring tbat all who do not accept its dicta 
are ‘still in their sins?” We cannot so understand 
it, and we have no warrant in Scripture, nor in the 
revelation of himself to the individual soul, to so 
regard the great Father of all, whom the Beloved Son 
taught his disciples to call our Father, nor to believe 
any statement that may be made concerning his re- 
lation to his human children, that would bring dis- 
grace and dishonor to the human father. 

To say then, that this Heavenly Father could not 
forgive his sinning children, could not admit them to 
his spiritual presence without ‘‘the shedding of the 
blood ” of the one pure and holy pattern and exam- 
ple of all righteousness, is to declare that this revolt- 
ing death, brought about through treachery and love 
of gain on the one part, and through malice and 
hatred on the other, was not a wrong and outrage, 
and that the men who had any part in the dreadful 
tragedy were doing the Divine will, and therefore 
were without condemnation. 

We do not believe this to be the word of the cross 
to us, nor was it the word of the cross to the great 
Apostle whose testimony is quoted ; rather is it the 
lesson of obedience, of obedience that is so sincere, 
so earnest, that while we in the extremity of our 
trial may be fain to cry, “ Father let this cup pass 
from me,” yet, in the spirit of entire submission to 
the Divine will, can still further say, ‘“ Nevertheless, 
not my will but thine be done.” 

This condition of obedience gives the true signifi- 
cance of the cross, of the “shedding of blood” that 
gives remission of sin; and this is the Christ spirit, 
“the only name [or power] given among men by 
which they can be saved.” 

It should be accounted a glorious privilege to be 
on the side of those whose mission it is to vindicate 
the honor and the glory of our Heavenly Father, 
and to take part in proclaiming the clearer truths 
concerning the of Jesus. Thus shall we 
hasten the day foretold by ancient seers, when the 
kingdoms of this world shall come under the domin- 
ion of the Christ of God, and the revelation of its 
truth as taught by the life ministry and obedience of 
Jesus, become the salvation of the world. 


mission 


It is a question if the use of the word “ infallible ” 
is not importing into theological discussion an idea 
that confuses the issues. It smacks too much of 
Rome. The certainty granted us in revelation is not 
mathematical, but probable and moral. The realm 
of faith embraces the probable, but not the demon- 
strative. Rome endeavors to give demonstrative 
certainty to faith, and in so far as she does this she 
renders faith impossible. Protestantism, trusting to 
the self-witness of truth, is content to leave the soul 
alone with truth. And upon that soul rests the 
responsibility for its dealing with the light it has — 
Boston Watchman, 








PLAINNESS OF DRESS. 

TWO ESSAYS ON THE SUBJECT. 
My attention having been called to “ Plainness of 
Dress ” as one of the subjects to be considered by the 
Young Friends’ Association, I have ventured to offer 
my views on the subject. To be a Christian one 
must be sincere in the desire that the Lord’s will 
may be done in earth as it is done in Heaven, and it 
has been the testimony of those who have preceded 
us, as well as the earnest conviction of many in the 
present age of the world, that simplicity in life and 
conversation is one of the requirements of the Chris- 
tian religion; or in plainer terms, one of the 
ways of doing God’s will. Now some may reason 
and say, Why has God given us these tastes 
and desires, and then restrained us from the indul- 
gence of them? I know it is true that the flowers 
of the field and the birds of the air, many of them 
are clothed in beautiful colors and plumage, and an- 
swer the end for which they were created, to please 
the eye and delight us with their songs; but human 
beings are more highly gifted and have greater re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to them, therefore they are 
instructed to use all thingsin moderation. Even the 
desire to please and appear attractive to the outward 
eye, must be subject to the restraining power of that 
Divine influence which calls us to the “‘ adornment 
of a meek and quiet spirit.” 

Then, too, by observing this admonition to moder- 
ation in all things, we shall be better able to fulfill 
the requirements of the second commandment, “ To 
love our neighbor as ourselves,” having more time 
and strength and means to spare for the promotion 
of truth and righteousness in the earth, as well as 
contributing to the physical wants of those who are 
unable to provide for themselves. By dressing in a 
plain and simple way, we can also exert a greater 
power for good, showing that we can be satisfied with 
such things as are suitable and convenient. One of 
the wise sayings of William Penn was “that clothing 
is for decency and comfort.” In his work, “No 
Cross, no Crown,” there is ample testimony fur- 
nished, proving the necessity of observing modera- 
tion and temperance in all things, in order to fulfill 
the requirements of a Christian life. The Christian 
mother will sometimes find it difficult to convince 
her children of the moral advantage and ease of 
mind as well as health of body resulting from wear- 
ing simple attire, but by a patient, consistent exam- 
ple may in time be able to persuade them that spir- 
itual graces are more to be desired than “ purple and 
fine linen.”” While it is necessary for parents to in- 
sist on obedience from their children, yet a wise 
parent will not exact a rigid adherence to plainness 
of dress where it is not likely to be carried out. 
Some children are not able to take up the cross at 
once in this respect, hence it is better to exercise dis- 
cretion in this as well as other matters where the 
child’s taste or talent is to be considered. At the 
same time, the love of principle should be encour- 
aged, that the child’s mind and will may enable it to 
rise above the fear of ridicule or desire to appear in 
gay apparel. “The life is more than meat, and the 
body than raiment.” R. N. M. 
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“Is plainness of speech and attire necessary for 
the preservation of the Society of Friends? ’”’! 

In answer to the question given, I would say, no; 
in itself plainness of speech and apparel is not ne- 
cessary “for the preservation of the Society of 
Friends.” The wearing of a uniform does uot make 
a soldier. Simplicity is the natural outgrowth of a 
Christian life. Whatever we care most for,in that 
we will grow. If for the things of this earth we will 
grow worldly; if for spiritual things, then we will 
grow in spiritual life. Truly “ the spirit is more than 
meat, and the body more than raiment.” 

“ Where your treasure is there will your heart be 
also.” 

A treasure is something we greatly prize and love 
to think about; something that, when we are alone, 
our minds will naturally recur to. So it is necessary 
that we make a treasure of something worthy of all 
our best affections and thoughts. 

Among life’s most valuable treasures, it seems to 
me, the greatest one is the privilege we have of abid- 
ing in Christ. It is a treasure that when obtained 
will fii the mind and heart of the person possessing 
it. And if we are concerned to abide in Christ we 
will become more and more closely conformed to 
his image,and our language and apparel will natur- 
ally reflect his simplicity. The relation the moon 
holds to the sun illustrates very clearly to my mind 
the relation we hold to Christ. The moon is an 
opaque body, and receives its light from the sun. 
Sometimes it sheds very little light, and again it sheds 
a great deal. Just in proportion to the part exposed 
to the sun and out of the shadow of the earth, so 
much light does it reflect. So are we dependent upon 
Christ for our light, and whether we give out little or 
much depends upon our attitude toward him. Do 
we not often turn away from this true light, and be- 
come shadowed very much with the things of earth ? 

Then let us be concerned to keep our hearts 
turned towards this great fountain of never-failing 
light. ANNIE J. WEBSTER. 


A FRIEND'S EXPERIENCES. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Wuetuer from the force of circumstances, or from 
the inclinations of natural disposition,—such are the 
blendings of outward and inner causes, and such the 
confusion of the two in the mind not spiritually 
enlightened and disciplined to discriminate between 
them, that I cannot say which was the dominant 
power,—it has so happened to me that I cannot re- 
member the time when I was not interested in 
religious matters, and I have on occasion had some 
movement of life therein ; insomuch, that I have, at 
times, had some openings of Light, which I think 
will be measurably granted to every prayerful seeker. 
So that the way of Duty has been made sufficiently 
clear unto me that I have (at times only, I say with 
sorrow), felt those accessions of strength vouchsafed 
to all who walk in the paths of duty ; and I have ex- 
perienced the defeat which awaits those not fortified 
by the obedience which is in Christ. Now this sense 


1An essay read at the “meeting of Abingtou First-day School 
Union. 
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of defeat, with its attendant feeling of individual 
unworthiness, has closed my mouth, heretofore, as to 
somewhat that I had to say. 

This much, however, I feel free in. Born a mem- 
ber of our Society, (from which I have not been ex- 
pelled whether by reason ofa want of proper oversight 
of the membership, whether from a too large 
charity, or, peradventure, a desperate hope that 
things might sometime amend themselves); my 
mother esteemed by many asa “ mother in Israel,” 
especially in her later years, when she sat a long 
time at the head of a considerable meeting; my 
father largely interested in religious matters, though 
he preferred a lower seat in the meeting than others 
would have assigned him; his library shelves loaded 
with the works of Friends which were commended 


to me as profitable reading at an age when I was | 


unable to comprehend them; an attendant, per- 
force, of Friends’ meetings from my very infancy, 
(whence an early and somewhat continued habit of 
sleeping therein); all my education received under 
the “ care of Friends,” from primary, through board- 


ing school to college ;—the result of all this was to | 


start me in the world, the most critical period of life, 
not well founded npon Truth and discipline in 


obedience, but a doubter, a skeptic if not an infidel, | 


excusing myself by virtue of these doubts, from even 
those duties that were clear to me even in such dark- 
ness, and given to seeking, not without success, in 
our own membership for those evidences of folly and 


weakness which they themselves were so ready to, | 


discover in those outside of our fold. 


Fortunately, there was not such assertion of self | 


as to prevent a degree of willingness to be condemned, 
and there has never failed to be enough of condemn- 
ation, self or other, to continue in me somewhat of 
a spirit of inquiry, in yielding to which I did not 
fail, as none can, to hear, as in the night and afar off, 
the Voice. In connection with these spiritual exer- 
cises has been always a great interest in science, its 
discoveries, its deductions; and, apropos to some 
late discussions in your paper, I will say that it was 
from a mingling of the two lines of thought that I 
arrived, too late, at the conclusion that a true religion 
is scientific, in that best sense, that it will bear the test 
of experiment ; that such true religion is taught in the 
old and new Testaments in its fullness, and better 
than any other place within my knowledge; that 
this religion has nothing to fear from the assaults of 
doubt and superstition ; that this religion is Christ, 
and will prevail; and that the forces of this true 
religion, tbough active more or less, in all denomina- 
tions and in all parts of the earth, are in the Society 
of Friends least confused with other agencies; that 
it finds there its best teachers (would that they were 
bolder), and its best individual illustrations (would 
that they were more numerous). This religion isthe 
Light of the World, and the on/y hope of the world. 
Shining here brightly, there dimmed by the mists of 
ignorance, or by the sulphurous flames and smoke of 
the passions and lusts of the carnal affections, burst- 
ing up volcano-like in the human heart, it still burns, 
and will forever, lighting the weary steps of man to 
rest, and to the best. 
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I write this that you may be fully convinced that 
my former delinquencies in regard to payment for 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL have not been in 
any degree the result of indifference toward the 
work in which you are engaged ; that my sympathies 
are all with you in that work, which must have good 
fruit; and that I wish your means were larger. 

Affectionately your friend, eos 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
THE HOLY PLACE. 

“While I was musing the fire burned.” 
Ir was in the silent watchings of the night, while I 
was thinking that from my advanced age I was now 
released from using the pen as heretofore, which I 
felt required to use from time to time, to encourage 
fellow travelers Zionward, that a little light sprang 
up with the query of the Psalmist, presenting, ‘““ Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord; and who shall 
stand in his holy place? He that hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity. He shall receive the blessing from the 





Lord ;” giving the sure evidence that if we are hum- 
ble enough to make the sacrifice of self and selfish 
purposes, bringing us to obey the command of loving 
our Heavenly Father with all the heart, and our 
neighbor as ourselves, we shall then be favored to 
stand in the holy place, and receive the blessing from 
the Lord waich the world cannot give nor take away ; 
blessed be his name! And beholding that some of 
our beloved friends are going up and down to pro- 
claim the glad tidings of the Gospel of peace, I felt 
the spirit of prayer to arise for their preservation, as 
in the hollow of the dear Father’s hand, who is 
worthy to be worshiped, served, and obeyed in all 
things. Rerecca PRICE. 


Tue General Conference of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church of America, held a few days ago at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., struck out of their discipline 
the section prohibiting the ordination of women. 


Mora ity without religion is only a kind of dead 
reckoning—an endeavor to find our place on a cloudy 


| sea by measuring the distance we have to run, but 


without any observation of the heavenly bodies.— 
Longfellow. 


Tue Mississippi is eating into its banks so rapidly 
at New Orleans that it is necessary to change the lo- 
cation of the levee at Carrollton, abandoning the old 
one, and building a new one some distance inland. 
This also means the abandonment of several squares 
now a part of the city, and covered with business 
houses and dwellings, which will in time be washed 
away and swallowed up by the river. The unfortun- 
ate fact is that there is no prospect that the owners 
of this property will be compensated by anybody, 
city or State, for their loss, for the courts of Louisi- 
ana have decided that such a shutting of lands from 
safety by building levees behind them and leaving 
them to the mercy of the river is not taking them 





| for any public use for which compensation is due.— 
« Exchange. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 23, 1891. 

OUR SOCIETY IN THE FAR WEST. 
Ovr readers have no doubt followed with close in- 
terest the narrative by Edward Coale, of his recent 
extended tour in Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. Apart 
from the interesting details which he gives of his 
meetings with Friends and others, the conspicuous 
feature of his account is the confidence he shows in 
the value of similar work amongst the people of the 
Far West. It is not of course new to our readers 
that many Friends of Illinois Yearly Meeting have 
strongly believed that a fruitfal field is waiting in 
the region beyond the Mississippi for such labors as 
those which our friend Edward Coale has been en- 
gaged in. But the time and the expense which are 
required for such extensive trips have been serious 
obstacles in the way, and it has only been by cour- 
age and devotion on the part of those who have 
undertaken them, that anything has been accom- 
plished. 

It is now a very practical question whether this 
work should not receive a more definite and direct 
support. Friends in the East have, we are sure, a 
lively interest in it, and they appreciate, of course, 
the character and importance of the efforts which 
intimations 
which have been printed, and from other knowledge 


have already been made. From the 
which comes to us,we have no doubt that if the 
means should be provided, from time to time, to sup- 
port the expense of these extended tours, there are 
concerned Friends, who, like Edward Coale, would 
feel the duty laid upon them of continuing and ex- 
tending the visitation. The concern, we think, as- 
sumes this aspect: that the work now waits upon 
the willingness of Friends to aid it; that a proper 
concern has been shown by those who understand 
the situation in the West; and that there is no 
danger but that the activity proposed has its origin 
in a proper source. 

Aside from the duty of visiting and encouraging 
our own members and those who are in close sym- 
pathy with us, there is doubtless an important addi- 
tional field of labor. The religious situation in the 
West peculiarly suggests the need of spreading the 
principles of Friends in that region. 
thought largely prevail there,—extreme “ orthodoxy” 
on the one hand, and extreme indifference, tending 
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Two forms of | 


to unbelief, on the other. There isa readiness, no 
doubt, among these two classes, for the reception of 
a religious faith which is at once spiritual, simple, 
rational, and applicable to the every-day conditions 
of life. If it can be presented under an apprehen- 
sion of duty, with life and power, there is good 
reason to believe that we may see in the future an 
important extension of the bounds of our Society 
among those who now are strangers to it and its 
principles. 

Edward Coale, as he has so often said in his let- 
ters, is sincerely convinced of this,and his earnest 
presentation of the claims of this work must surely 
have made a deep impression upon those who have 
followed the narrative he has given in our columns. 


THE ACTIVITIES OF FRIENDS. 
Carvin W. Pritcuarp, editor of the Chicago Christian 
Worker, contributes to the New York Independent an 
article on “The Friends,” setting forth the present 
situation and activities of the several bodies claim- 
ing the name. He mentions the three divisions,— 
(1) our body ; (2) the Wilburite body, with which he 
includes Philadelphia Orthodox Yearly Meeting; 
and (3) the larger “ Evangelical” yearly meetings. 
After a preliminary paragraph, he says: 

“Those knorvn as ‘ Hicksites ’ being Unitarian in faith, 
that 


evangelists, and have gone no further than education and 


have lacked the elements make missionaries and 


philanthropy. All their yearly meetings have committees 


; on Philanthropic Labor, which are active in temperance, 


prison reform, education of colored people and, peace and 


| arbitration; but they have no missionary committees, no 


church extension boards, no evangelistic appliances. They 


have large trust funds, well endowed schools, excellent 
mental training; but none of their reports tell how many 
souls have been saved, how many have been gathered into 
the fold of Christ, nor how many churches have been es- 
tablished. They do some work among the Indians, and 
have at least two flourishing schools in the South attended 
by about five hundred colored pupils; but it is all educa- 
tional, not especially soul-saving.” 

Owning the fairness with which Brother Pritchard 
mentions our body of Friends at the head of the list, 
(can it be, however, in order to get a dark background 
for the brighter colors which he is intending to lay 


on later?) we must remark to him that he has no 


| authority for saying that its members are “ Unitarian 


in faith.’ They may be, or may not: no inquisition 
being made into their doctrinal views, they may be 
Unitarians or they may be Orthodox, without being 
cast out of the fold. Asa matter of fact, holding fast 
to the fundamentals of Quakerism, the views of our 
Friends on subordinate questions vary widely. 

We must note, too, what our friend states that 


“none of their [our] reports tell how many souls 
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have been saved.” This is an omission which is, we 
admit, very characteristic. It arises from the fact 
that we do not assume to know. And we judge that 
many of our Friends would question whether knowl- 
edge of the number and identity of those whose 
names are recorded in the Lamb’s book of life is al- 
There 
may be more such names to be recorded than the 


ways vouchsafed, even to official “ reports.” 
average committee would suppose. We have on this 
point the testimuny of Simon, surnamed Peter, who, 
in the house of Cornelius the centurion, at Czesarea, 
“opened his mouth and said: Of atruth I perceive 
that God is no respecter of persons: but in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh righteous- 
ness, is accepted of him,”—testimony which more or 
less seems to make needless, if not impertinent, hu- 
man judgments as to who are and who are not 
“ saved.” 

Of the second division, Brother Pritchard says: 

“Those known as Wilbur Friends, including Philadel- 
phia Orthodox, are too conservative, unaggressive, fearful 
of new methods, to move out in evangelization or mission 
work, and are doing really nothing in home missions. They 
have a boarding school for Indians at Tunesassa, attended 
by about forty; but no reports are given of Indians being 
saved and gathered intochurches. This branch of Friends 
are in full sympathy with all moral reforms, but not active 
in making aggressive warfare against evil.” 

This bardly does justice to the Orthodox Friends 
of Philadelphia, the Indian school at Tunesassa being 
but an unimportant part of their philanthropic work. 
But we will leave a fuller statement to the Friend and 
Friends’ Review. 

As to the activities of the “ evangelical ” bodies, 
Brother Pritchard proceeds at length, introducing 
the subject with the following general statement : 

“After the separations in Hicksite) and about 
1848 (Wilbur), 


salvation through faith in the atoning blood of Jesus, shed 


1328 


Orthodox Friends rallied to the standard of 


upon Calvary, so that, about 1560 a great revolution in our 


church was instituted. Our members began to publicly 


profess salvation as a definite experience, great numbers, 
young and old, were converted, and marvelous spiritual 
life sprang up. The preaching was evangelical and experi- 
mental. Soon home and foreign mission work began.” 
Upon which we will simply remark that it ought 
not to be true that, as Brother Pritchard’s language 
implies, only those holding his (“ evangelical ”) views 
are filled with missionary earnestness, and that those 
who are “ Unitarian in faith ” go “ 
education and philanthropy.” If to work righteous- 
ness is the ground of acceptance, then each should be 


exhorting every other unto that. 


no farther than 


Is it not so ? 


One good mother is worth a hundred school- 
masters.— George Herbert. 


MARRIAGES. 
CLARK—HICKS.—At the residence of the bride’s par- 
ents, Westbury, Long Island, N. Y., Eleventh month 19, 
1891, under the care of Westbury Monthly Meeting, George 
Clark, of Emerson, Ohio, 
George P. Clark, and Amelia Hicks, daughter of Stephen 
R. and Hannah U. Hicks. 


son of Samaria I. and the late 


DEATHS. 
ALBERTSON.—In Camden, N. J., 14, 
1891, at the residence of her son-in-law, Frank B. Middle- 


Eleventh month 


ton, Mary M., widow of Samuel F. Albertson. 
BUCKMAN. 
Mahlon Buckman, in his 86th year. 


On Third-day, Eleventh month 17, 1891, 
Interment from New- 
town meeting-house, Bucks county, Pa. 

DARLINGTON.—On the 20th of Fifth month, 1891, at 
the home of her neice, Ruthanna C. Michener, New Garden, 
Pa., after a long life of practical usefulness, Ruth C., widow 
of the late Ziba Darlington, formerly of West Chester, Pa., 
in the 94th year of her age. 

JANNEY.—At Waynesville, Ohio, Tenth 
1891, Sarah Ann, widow of James M. Janney, aged 86 years ; 


month 31, 


a member of Miami Monthly Meeting. 

MOSHER.—In the death of Henry H. Mosher, Eleventh 
month 8, 1891, Saratoga Monthly Meeting loses a consistent 
member and faithful The whole of his 87 
were lived in membership in the Society, and few have 


elder. years 
lived a better example of the principles of Friends. 

The immediate cause of his death wasa fall from an 
apple tree, which resulted in the breaking of a wrist, and 
Though 


his sufferings were very great for six weeks, he bore them 


thigh, and other injuries of a painful character. 


with wonderful patience and fortitude, giving evidence of 
a reliance upon more than human agency in sustaining the 
suffering and afflicted. 

PIKE.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 8, 1891, Eliza- 
beth Ellicott, widow of James 8. Pike, of Maine. 

ROBINSON.—At Wilmington, Del., Eleventh month 21, 
1891, Joseph Robinson, in his 80th year; for about seventy 
years a member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

He was a native of England, but in his childhood came 
with his parents to this country. He learned the trade of 
cabinet-making with the late John 
founder of the Ferris Reform School 


Ferris, an esteemed 


Friend, , and during 
the main part of his active life pursued the occupation of 
in the Morning 


“He was a faithful and consistent member of the Society 


carpenter and builder. A notice News says: 
of Friends, and a regular attendant at the meetings held at 
Fourth and West streets. H: 
probably than any of the present members. 


ittended the meeting longer 

He leda quie t 
Although quiet and 
unassuming in every way, his life was one of extreme kind- 
He faithful 


life and never held a public position. 


ness toward all was a devoted father and 
friend.” 

WARNER.—At her home at Green Plain, Clark county, 
Ohio, 1891, Elizabeth M. Warner, 
68 years, 7 months, 23 days. 

The patience 
invalidism was a daily lesson to those about her. 

WILSON.—Eleventh month 17, 1891, 
Ephraim Wilson, formerly of London Grove, Chester Co. ; 


a member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eleventh month 3, aged 


wonderful with which she bore years of 


Susan, widow of 


ALL the doors that lead inward to thesecret place 
of the Most High are doors outward—out of self, out 
| of smallness, out of wrong.—George Macdonald. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
{In the Care of Thomas E. Hogue and Mary C. White, 
Webster City, Iowa.] 

We are in receipt of a letter from our friend Lydia 
K. Penrose, of Sterling, Illinois, near East Jordan 
Monthly Meeting, expressing her approbation and 
sympathy in this movement of Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing towards establishing a separate department for 
news of special interest to Western Friends. While 
it is most encouraging to us to know that this effort 
is appreciated and desired, and while we believe that 
these sentiments are more general than have been 
thus far voiced, we must again remind our friends 
that we cannot “ make bricks without straw,” and 
that if we are not supplied with material, we can 
furnish nothing for publication. But such letters as 
this from Lydia K. Penrose is evidence to us that in 
time there will be found others who, like her, are 
willing to “ do what they can,” even if no more than 
pass the cup of cold water. The work of the young 
people and the First-day school we would gladly 
chronicle, and we hope they will feel that they are 
largely responsible for filling this Department. 





In the INTELLIGENCER AND JouURNAL, Eleventh 
month 7th, appeared an article entitled “ What is 
Said of Us,” which seems to me to be misleading in 
the view advanced for the existence of the Society 
of Friends. 
the tone of the article in question, that the Society 
was called into existence to represent peculiar views 
of religious thought, and that we should not consider 
the effect on “ persons outside of the Society.” If 
the Society of Friends has any right to a separate 
religious existence, its right to such an existence is 
based upon truth, universal truth, and truth never 
was, nor is, peculiar; and if we wish to maintain our 
religious existence we must be established on some- 
thing more attractive than our peculiarities. 


which move the world we must draw to us by that | 

bond of fellowship which makes all mankind brothers | 

rather than dispel and scatter by exalting our pecu- | 

liarities above our principles. G. E. Coaue, 
Webster City, Iowa. 





THERE are times when clouds environ our path- 
way; we are not always favored to see that which 
if known would impart sweet comfort tous. There | 
are none indeed, who do not sometimes grope in the 
shadows of doubt. Even Jesus in the wilderness 
was sorely tempted, and had to choose between the 
path that led to personal power and conquest, and 
the path that led to the ignominious death of the 
cross. It is the glory of history that men have | 
sought a higher guidance, and many have labored 
with an earnest, living faith to keep the way of 
righteousness and reform. Their inmost cry was, 
“Enable us to do what thou would have us do; let | 
us not pursue our way of pleasure, but the way of 
service ; not our will but thine be done.” Often men 


have looked this problem in the face—on one side 


I think it might fairly be inferred from | 


In the | 
present age, to get at the best thoughts and impulses | 
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| knew weighed 2,100 pounds, 





earthly honor and all the attractions of pride, and on 
the other duty, with sacrifice and toil. 


Grandly | p. 44, this writer tells us that the tongue of the full- 


have they chosen, and nobly have they trodden the 
upward path of duty, with its vanishing earthly joys, 
but increasing spiritual glory, until through gates of 
martyrdom they passed to paradise. It is so easy to 
mistake our wish for our duty—so easy to listen to 
the persuasion of indolence rather than action,—so 
easy to yield to selfishness instead of sacrifice, that 
we need constant vigilance. We need to keep a 
wakeful conscience, ever searching amid the perplex- 
ities of life for the safe guidance of a loving Father. 

We learn slowly, but surely, this truth : that one 
by one the world lets go its cherished wrongs. Vices 
yield, slaveries are abolished, wars and inhumanities 
are becoming more and more obnoxious. Invariably 
failure follows perversity and folly. Iniquity battles 
against overwhelming forces,and we are torn and 
wounded in a hopeless struggle. The path of sin is 
a path of undying fire. So at last the universal 
prayer wells up from the heart, Teach us thy way. 
We have been weak, foolish, and sinful long enough ; 
now take us in thy paternal wisdom and lead us in 
the safe way,—the way everlasting. How beautiful 
are thy ways,O God. Though it may be through 
suffering thy chastising hand may lead to perfect thy 
work inus. Our true interest lies in overcoming 
every enemy, that God shall be all in all, that all 
wills shall accord with his, that all souls shall love 
his way. There is no freedom equal to submission to 
the Divine will. There is no joy superior to that 
which comes through obedience. 

Tuomas E. Hocus. 





PLEASE insert a notice in Western Department to 
the effect that all Friends desiring to attend Prairie 
Grove Quarterly Meeting, to be held at Marietta, 
Marshal! Co., lowa, Twelfth month 5, can get trans- 
portation for one and one-third fare by paying full 
fare coming, and obtaining a certificate of attendance 
from the Meeting, to present on getting return ticket 
over Iowa Central, and perhaps other lines. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. B. F. NicHo.s. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
NOTES BY THE WAY. 
DvuRrinG my late visit to Nantucket, I had the pleas- 
ure of meeting several times with Captain Grant, a re- 
tired whaler, of great experience. He told me thata 


| large whale weighs from 100 to 120 tons, or say over 


200,000 pounds. Probably a large whale was never 
weighed. It might be weighed piece by piece on 
board a whaler; but one may doubt whether any 
whaler ever took time to do that. A man in the 
Farmers’ Market, Philadelphia, told me of a bullock 
being fed on Singerly’s farm, which weighed about 
3,600 pounds. It will be observed that one such 
whale would outweigh 55 such bullocks. Wenderoth, 
President of the Tattersall’s, on Market street, Phila- 
delphia, tells me that the heaviest horse he ever 
Then one such whale 
would outweigh 95 such horses. 

This looks incredible, but I have since found in 
the Atlantic Monthly an article by D. A. Wasson, on 
“Tce and Esquimaux.” In Vol. 15 of the magazine, 
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sized “ right” whale weighs a ton and a half and 
yields a ton of oil. On the other hand, however, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica tells us that the head of the 
Arctic right whale exceeds one-third of the whole 
length of the creature, which when full grown is 
from 45 to 50 feet. The same authority says that the 
“blue whale” (Balznoptera sibbaldii), the largest of | 
all known animals, sometimes attains a length of 85 
feet. I have not found an effort in the Eacyclopedia | 
at estimating the weight. 
7 * * 

In my early morning walk, I see just before seven 
o’clock, men hastening to their daily labor, at which 
they are to remain, with one interval, until six at | 
evening, day in and day out, until Seventh-day even- 
ing, except for a rare public holiday. After these 
long hours of toil, what is there pleasant for them in 
the evening? They must naturally desire some re- 
creation. Again, there are many young men who 
come here from the country and engage as clerks, 
etc. How do they spend their evenings? They see 
the walls placarded with theatre bills, many of them 
of such a character as to put even the old to shame. 
What have young men in their boarding houses to 
induce them to stay in and not waste their small 
means unprofitably ? Their landlady is a poor widow, | 
perhaps, anxious to save gas and her parlor furniture. | 
Where is the social enjoyment for them in the house ? 

And again, if we took to valuable means of enter- | 
tainment out of doors, libraries, reading rooms, and 
lectures, how thinly scattered are most of them in 
this city! The most pleasant place of the kind is the 
Philadelphia Library, on Locust near Broad, the 
charter of which was granted by three sons of Wil- 
liam Penn,in 1742, to Benjamin Franklin and about 
seventy others. It is in this library I now write, ina 
spacious, well-lighted hall, lately built and given to 
the library by Henry C. Lea. Of this library my 
father was a member. It contains, including its 
branches, about 165,000 volumes. Any person may 
go into this library, ask for a volume and sit down 
and read it at any time. It is open on week days 
and on First-day afternoon, but not in the evening, at 
any time! Benjamin Franklin was a mechanic; did 
he not think about this point ? 

The late Doctor Rush gave property the value of 
over a million dollars in trust to this library, to found 
the Ridgway Branch. Its immense building, at 
Broad and Christian, is forbidden by the donor to be 
kept open in the evening. 

I was yesterday at the Apprentices’ Library, at 
Fifth and Arch,—a great business center. It is sup- 
plied with periodicals; and is also free to the public 
to come in and read, but it closes at eight in the 
evening. As stores and workshops do not close now 
until six, and as the young man and woman must go 
home, make themselves clean, and eat supper, what 
time will they have to read, after walking perhaps a 
mile to reach the library. One of the largest libra- 
ries, the Mercantile, is open in the evening. It is on 
Tenth near Chestnut. Here games of chess are also 
played, and a large numbef of periodicals are on file. 

There are other institutions which should be con- | 
sidered under this head, as the Franklin Institute, | 





| article began thus: 


the Spring Garden Institute, the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, but how scattered they are! 
No entirely free public library exists in this city. 
* * * 
A woman Friend lately lent me a newspaper cut- 
ting, signed “A Working Man with Low Wages.” 
The writer says: “I don’t think that ever in my 


| lifetime I more earnestly desired than I did yester- 


day (Sunday), between 5 and 7 p. m, to find a place 
where I could quietly sit and smoke, and enjoy 
warmth, a cup of coffee, and good reading, for the 
payment of a moderate sum.” The friend who 
handed me this article is an active business woman, 
and quite a philanthropist, and she would like to see 
the experiment tried of establishing a coffee house, 
at a moderate price for entertainment. 

In the Ledger of Eleventh month 11, is an article 
headed “ Books for the People,” which states that 
the city councils are considering the subject of start- 
ing small public libraries—a number of smal! libra- 
ries instead of a central institution; and the next 


| day appeared the statement that the sub-committee 

| of Councils’ Committee on Municipal Government 
| decided to report in favor of an appropriation of 
| $25,000 to the Board of Education, to be used in 


establishing one or more libraries, as the Board may 
see fit. 
* * * 


One of my acquaintances has long been a super- 
intendent in the Sunday-school of the great Metho- 
dist church at Broad and Arch, in this city. He 
visited the late Methodist Ecumenical Council at 
Washington city. He has told me that at that coun- 


| cil, composed of men of great talent from all parts of 


the world, colored men were several times called on 
to preside. My acquaintance lent me the list of 
delegates, from which it appeared that the colored or 
African delegates were 43, of whom 13 were Bishops. 
Several of these delegates were from the late slave- 
holding States, four being from Tennessee, three 
from North Carolina, three from Georgia, two from 


| South Carolina, one from Alabama, and one from 
| Texas. 


Is the Society of Friends doing as much for the 
colored people? 

* * * 

Tue Public Ledger, a newspaper in this city, had 
an article lately headed, ‘‘ The Word of God.” The 
“The annual meeting of the 
Friends’ Bible Association in America was held on 
Wednesday evening,” Ephraim Smith in the chair. 
Other persons mentioned were Henry Haines, James 
Whitall, Robert Cadbury (it should be Richard), 
Joseph Elkinton, Richard Randolph, and Dr. Mc- 
Collin. During the year they issued of Bibles, Tes- 
taments, etc., 4,705 volumes. 

I was struck by the heading of the article, “ The 
Word of God,” and have spoken to several of my 
Orthodox acquaintances about it. One, who is an 
overseer in Twelfth Street Meeting, said that he 
would object to that expression strenuously. He 
had observed that heading, but he did not suppose 
that any one who knew anything about Friends 
would think thata Friend did it. One of my ac- 
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quaintances, Levi R. Cowperthwait, long Cashier of 
tne U. S. Mint here is an Orthodox Friend, liv- 
ing in New Jersey. He says that one of their mem- 
bers would by no means have used the expression 
“The Word of God,” as they do not so consider the 


Scriptures. P. E. Grppons, 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP CHANGES IN 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEET- 
ING.—The statistical report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
shows the following changes for the preceding year: Gains, 
births 29, certificate 29, convincement 17, request of par- 
ents 9, total 83; Losses, death 60, resignation 11, removal 
23, disownment 1, total 95; making a net loss of 12. 

It will be seen that the additions by convincement and 
request of parents were double the losses by resignation 
and disownment, but the deaths, as usual, were largely in 
excess of the births. How many births there were in 
families which are really Friends, but where only one 
parent is a member, and the children therefore are non- 
members, it would be interesting to know. Had these 
children been counted, there would have been, in all proba- 
bility, a substantial gain in the aggregate membership. 


MIAMI QUARTERLY MEETING.—A correspondent at 


Waynesville, O., says: Levi L. Benson and wife attended 
Miami Quarterly Meeting, held at Waynesville, on the 14th 
instant. He also held an appointed meeting at the same 
place, on First-day afternoon. His 


ceptable. 


labors were very ac- 


NotEs.—J. M. T., Jr., advises us, (apropos of the head- 
ing, last week, to L. H. P.’s letter from Maryland), that: 
“There is no such quarterly meeting as Gunpowder, al- 
though Baltimore Quarterly Meeting, held in Ninth month, 
is frequently termed that in ordinary conversation, and 
when at Little Falls in Eleventh month, is designated in 
like manner.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 
INTEMPERANCE IN GERMAN SCHOOLS. 
picture which a 


It is not a pleasing 
German newspaper, the 
Leipsic, presents us. 
iasts,”’ it 


Greuzboten, of 
“Among our students and gymnas- 
says, “getting drunk is regarded as implying 
The Hora- 
tian nunc est bibendum is generally regarded as the essence 


something manly, jolly, genuinely German. 


of classical wisdom and beauty; and the hero who can 
make himself like a tub utilizes the reverence he inspires 
to make fellows, 
although drinking is perhaps the only imposing talent he 
can boast. The farther one travels in Germany to the 
north and east, the 
beer-drinking 


himself the leader and law-giver of bis 


more reckless and excessive he 


finds 


among gymuasiasts. In consequence of 
this folly, one-third of our students 
drunkards: 
at the 


against or even 


become 


practically 


and it is in the significant that 


highest degree 


school conference not a single voice was raised 


drew attention to 
our educational system. But 


this cancerous ulcer on 
itis a sore known to all for- 
eigners, and one which exposes us to well-merited re- 
proach ‘ed 

This is a condition of things, 
ealls for reform. But the brewing interests, 


general habitof beer-drinking excite such an 


certainly, which loudly 
and the 
influence in 
Germany that it is hard for the temperance movement to 
spread. 

REPORTS FROM THE HAvPTON ScCHOOL.—We have al- 
ready printed a short paragraph about the Hampton School. 
We find, however, some more precise statements concern- 
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ing it in the Southern Workman, the monthly paper issued 
there. It opened with 670 boarders, being 20 more than 
ever before, 129 being Indians, and there were 250 in 
the John G. Whittier (day school) department. The Work- 
man says: 

“The morale of the school is excellent. The eagerness 
of Negroes for education is not dying ont. 
clearer and wiser than 


Their motive is 
ever before. In 
to all 
an increasing number replied that they 
wished to be mechanics and trades people, and fewer than 
formerly had flighty aspirations. 


response to the 
‘Whatdo you 


question put as usual beginners : 


desire to become ?’ 


“In the nine divisions of the night class are 244 Ne- 
groes, and a solitary Indian who prefers to work his owu 
way rather than accept government The work- 
policy is to 


keep no one who is not likely to become fit to take charge 


bounty. 
shops are crowded as never before, but the 


of a shop, for foremen are often called for to manage In- 
dustrial departments in Southern Schools. 
“Atour 


recent teachers, 


managers, and assistants, eighty-four persons were present. 


‘Congress’ of all officers, 
A first-rate industrial management is extremely difficult to 
secure, on account of the many qualities needed and the 
scarcity of competent men who will serve for the moderate 
salaries given. In this respect, there has been a marked 


gain in the past two years.” 


TEACHERS FOR THE COLORED 
Workman Hampton, Va 


ScHoots.—The Southern 
says: 

“The 20,000 free 
unspeakably, better teachers. 
people. 


Schools of 
The 
Let us make the teachers. 
“In the continued help of friends is the hope of this 
work. In its past record is the promise of its future.” 
This is true, and it applies to 
Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as well. 


Negro the South need, 


teachers make the 


very the schools at 
Their future work 


should be largely, if not entirely, the training of teachers, 


CONFERENCE AT FIFTEENTH AND RaceE.—The first 
conference of the season, held under the care of the Edu- 
cational Committee of the Yearly Meeting, met at Race 
The 
house was well filled, a large part of the audience consist- 
ing of 


street meeting-house, on Seventh-day, the 21st inst. 


teachers and committee members of our various 
schools. 

The first address was ‘by Prof. E. E. White, of Ohio. 
His treatment of the subject, “* The Three Guiding Princi- 
ples of Teaching,’ was such as to command the earnest at- 
tention of his hearers. He spoke for forty minutes with- 
out notes, and with unflagging enthusiasm. At the close 
The 
three ends to be reached, said Professor White, in teaching 
achildare: Ist, knowledge ; 2d, mental power ; 3d, skill,— 


as skill in numbers, skill of eye, ear, and hand. 


an opportunity was given for remarks and questions, 


Training, 
instead of cramming, is now the aim of the teacher, and 
the more clearly a teacher sees the aim the better her teach- 
ing. A true discernment of the end to be reached will give 
a teacher greater power than any mechanical methods that 
she may require, she will develop original methods. The 
three laws of teaching that underlie the three ends to be 
reached are: Ist, Knowledge can only be taught by occa- 
sioning the act of knowing in the mind of the child, or in 
other words by producing mental activity. 2d, Mental 
power cannot be developed through words except as they 
produce mental activity. 
power. 


Mental action results in increased 
3d, Skill in any school art can only be acquired by 
practice under guidance. ,The teacher's part is to guide 
and to inspire. Repetition on the part of the learner must 
be accompanied by mental action, else there is no improve- 
ment. 
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After a short recess Dr. Emily G. Hunt, of Philadelphia, 
read an interesting paper on “ Preparations for the Study of 
Botany.” She made a comparison of the value of physiol- 
ogy, zodlogy and botany as a study for young children, and 
gave as her opinion, after considerable experience in teach- 
ing, that the last named was best, because the objects are 
always beautiful and always abundant. Children can al- 
ways be encouraged to create, as it were, the plant, with 
seed-beds of cotton ina tumbler of water. At the season 
of the year when flowers cannot be found, the leaves of 
trees may be considered, these having been pressed, also 
skeleton or “ phantom” leaves will delight the little peo- 
ple, the process of producing them being quite within their 
possibilities. Several appropriate and interesting extracts 
were given from the experience of notable people who had 
made this study attractive to children. At the close there 
was but a limited time for questions or comments, which 
was a cause of regret to many present. 

The next conference will be held in the latter part of 
the First month. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—In the death of LI. 


Byron Thomas, Swarthmore loses He was a 
member of the Class 1881, and has since been in business 
with his father, in Philadelphia, Ex-President Magill and 
Superintendent William J. Hall attended the funeral. 
Among those who spoke on this occasion were Dr. Magill, 
and Phebe Griftith. 
of Whittier's poems. 

Instructor Gitford gave two very interesting talks during 
the past week. ** Jamaica,” 
second had for its subject, ‘The Bahamas.” 


an alumnus. 


Anna Travilla Speakman recited one 


The first was upon and the 
The talks 
were very interesting, and were illustrated by the lantern. 

S. Ellen Williams, '93, has been elected to the Phenix 
Staff in place of Helen S. Hutchinson, resigned. 

Professor Beardsley, who is a member of the American 
Society of Engineers, attended the meetings of that body, 
held in New York on Third- and Fourth-days of last week. 

Instructor J. C. Gifford gave his talk upon the * West 
Indies,” before the Friends’ Lyceum of West Chester, on 
last Second-day evening 


At the First-day School Conference held in the meeting- 


house, 15th and Race Sts., Professor Beardsley read a paper 
on “ The Order and Relations of Meetings.’ 
The subject 


under discussion at the “ Five o'clock” 
meeting, First-day, was “ The order and relation of our 
business meetings.” Each meeting was discussed in sepa- 
rate papers, and then general discussion was started by th« 
reading of a paper upon “ The relative importance of these 
meetings in transacting the concerns of the Society,” by 


M. Ellen Atkinson, ‘92. H. 


THE UNREALIZED. 
Upon the tall cliffs cloud-wrapt verge 
The lonely she pherd stands, 
And hears the thundering ocean surge 
That sweeps the far-off strands ; 


And thinks in peace of raging storms 
Where he will never be 

Of life in all its unknown forms 
In lands beyond the sea. 


So in our dreams some glimpse appears, 
Though soon it fades again, 

How other lands or times or spheres 
Might make us other men; 


How half our being lies in trance, 
Nor joy nor sorrow brings, 





Unless the hand of Circumstance 
Can touch the latent strings. 


We know not fully what we are, 
Still less what we might be; 
Sut hear faint voices from the far, 
Deep lands beyond the sea. 
John Lecky. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 

Just after the death of the flowers, 

And before they are buried in snow, 
There comes a festival season, 

When nature is all aglow 
Aglow with a mystical splendor 

That rivals the brightness of spring 
Aglow with a beauty more tender 

The naught which fair summer could bring. 


Some spirit akin to the rainbow 
Then borrows its magical dyes, 

And mantles the far-spreading landscape 
In hues that bewilder the eyes. 

The sun from his cloud-pillowed chamber 
Smiles oft on a vision so gay, 

And dreams that his favorite children, 
The flowers, have not yet passed away. 


There's a luminous mist on the mountains, 
A light, azure haze in the air, 
As if angels, while heavenward soaring, 
Had left their bright robes floating there ; 
The breeze is so soft, so caressing, 
It seems a mute token of love, 
And floats to the heart like a blessing 
From some happy spirit above. 


These days so serene and so charming, 
Awake a dreamy delight 
A tremulous, tearful enjoyment, 


Like soft strains of music at night. 


That quickly, too quickly, they'll end, 
i . 4 ‘ 
And we watch them with yearning affection 


As at parting we watch a dear friend. 


Oh! beautiful Indian summer ! 
Thou favorite child of the year, 
Thou darling whom nature enriches 
With gifts and adornments so dear ; 
How fain would we linger with thee, 
On mountain and meadow awhile, 
For our hearts, like the sweet haunts of 
nature, 


Rejoice and grow young in thy smile. 


Not alone in the sad fields of autumn, 
Dost thou a lost brightness restore, 

But thou bringest a world-weary spirit 

Sweet dreams to its childhood once more ; 


Thy loveliness fills us with memories 


Of all that was brightest and best 
Thy peace and serenity offer 


A foretaste of he avenly rest. 


THE emancipation of woman means the emanci- 
pation of man himself from and misery. 
Throughout all history, wherever woman has re- 
ceived the most advantages, man himself bas been 
noblest ; for the ability and worth of the mother is 
the making of the man.— Eliza D. Mowry. 


vice 
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THE “SLOYD” SCHOOL IN SWEDEN.’ 


Atmost every kind of manual work, especially if no 
machinery is used, is properly sloyd,—as carving, 


basket-making, weaving, work in wax, clay, paste- | 


board, paper, metal, or wood. A careful comparison 
of these various kinds of manual work, backed by ex- 
perience in teaching them, has convinced the authori- 
ties at the Sloyd School at Niiis, Sweden, that sloyd 
carpentering is best adapted to schools, as affording 
the most educational advantages. 


divide the forces on many. 

Sloyd carpentering differs from carpentry in some 
respects. Perhaps no tool, except the knife, is in use 
that could not be found in the most thoroughly furn- 
ished carpenter’s chest. The knife is the distinguish- 
ing tool of a sloyder, and the hatchet, spoon-iron, 
spoke-shave, draw-knife, a few carving tools, and the 
cabinet scraper are necessary. The articles are smaller, 
as a rule, than those made by an ordinary carpenter, 
for obvious reasons. Also, they are quite frequently 
bounded by curved lines, to develop the sense of 
form. 

One of the strong points of the training is that 
sloyd carpentering shall not be considered in any 
sense a trade, but be used to develop the children 
symmetrically, leaving out all that is detrimental to 
health. After all, it will do for the trades all that we 
aim to do in other branches,—namely, show natural 
aptitudes and train in good habits while helping to 
develop the mind and hand. Just such departments 
as this become more detrimental to a school than 
helpful when they are carried on independent of 
other work, having an utterly different aim. Manual 
training in America takes, as a rule, a most utilitarian 
tendency. It is the mission of sloyd,so think its 
originators, to defeat this view, and instead of turn- 
ing some schools into factories for teaching ‘trades, 
give to rich and poor alike a valuable training and 
dignify all labor of hand or brain. 

Before defining more fully the aims and methods | 
of sloyd, I can show something, perhaps, of both by 
a description of my stay in Nis, Sweden, the past 
summer. The school is maintained by the bounty of 
a Swedish gentleman, on whose estate it is situated. 
Many years ago his wife began, in a small way, to 





train some of the peasants in handiwork, thinking 
that their schools for “ theoretical knowledge ” gave 
them but a one-sided education. After her death 
her husband carried on the work, changing it to a 
normal school for all nations, hoping to spread her 
views over the world. 

A stranger school never was seen. It consists of | 
a number of cottages, scattered through the woode, 
on the borders of a beautiful lake. Many of these 
contained sleeping apartments only, others consisted 
of sloyd halls, and one contained the dining-room 
and general sitting-room, with sleeping-rooms above. | 
It seemed most strange at first to walk a quarter of a 
mile to breakfast, to tramp to another house still for 
the lecture which followed, and to take still another 


1From an address (reported in The Student) by Rachel G. Al- | 
sop before the Philadelphia Friends’ Teachers’ Association, (O.), | 
Tenth month 24, 1891. 
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They have also | 
decided that it is better to follow one branch than to | 


| walk before we were fairly at work in the lower sloyd 
room. Stranger still was it to mingle with people of 


_ all nations. The most were Swedes, but we had thir- 
teen nationalities represented. Each banch in the 
sloyd halls had above it a small flag to show the na- 
tionality of the worker. Ata glance we could see 
the nations represented. The four teachers in our 
“salle” were a Swede, a Chilean, a Norwegian, and a 
Swiss. The Chilean talked Swedish and French; 
the Norwegian, Norwegian, Swedish, German, and 
English; the Swiss, German, French, and English. 


The lower sloyd hall was furnished with four rows 


| exercises with the sl oyd knife; 
| opener; No. 5 contains the first exercise with the 





of ten desks each with a teacher for each row. Ours 
was the Norwegian, a young girl, who could speak 
German and the most fascinating broken Eaglish. I 
was rather sorry to be put under her, I confess; but 
let me say to those who think a woman could not 
properly teach such work, that she proved herself 
the best teacher in the room. 

So our work began. She put the Swedish sloyd 
knives into our hands, showed us the first model and 
a drawing of it,and we went to work on a rough 
piece of wood. No. 1 is a small “ kindergarten 
pointer” used in the schools. It is made entirely 
with the knife, to gain practice with that tool. We 
squared the stick, and cut it down to the right size, 
narrowed one end, cut off the edges to make an oc- 
tagon, and cut these again, rounding it. Then our 
work was handed in to the director and his assistant 
for the first examination. When it was returned we 
sandpapered it, trying to perfect it. Then we sent it 
in for marking and stamping. This final examination 
of articles took place each day, and was attended by 
four pupils every time. 

The models were most carefully tested by meas- 
ures and accurate squares, and looked at critically 
for symmetry. We had marked them with a secret 
number, and under that, on one page of a large bouk, 
the defects of the model were entered opposite its 
number, and to the right a letter written. Tois rep- 
resented the value of the work, and as the highest 
possible mark was five, we trembled if “ not quite 
symmetrical ” appeared on the book. 

After all, we were content if we passed, for to the 
eight Americans and twenty-five English, Swedish ac- 
curacy was hard to attain. A mistake of three milli- 
meters in size would throw them into “ the box,’ a 


| receptacle generally pretty full, and from which we 


extricated our unstamped models and improved them 
if possible. They might then be passed, but the 
value first given remained as Our mark. All that 
passed were stamped with the Niiis stamp. 

The list of models we made is as follows: No.2 is 


a parcel carrier; it also is made entirely with the 


knife; No.3 is a round flower stick, combining more 
No, 4 is-a letter 


saw, the piece being cut from the rough board and 
planed to the size and shape, and finished with the 
knife ; No. 6, the charcoal holder, brings in as new 


| exercises the use of the bit and file; No.7 is a key 
| label; in No. 8, the packthread winder (or string- 


card—a difficult model), we use the large centre-bit 
and turning saw for the first time. This is enough to 
show you the easy gradation of exercises and what 
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careful thought has been given to the compilation of 
this system of models. The other models, becoming 
more complicated every time, include a hammer- 
handle, a pen-tray, a flour-scope, and a clothes-rack. 
There are fifty in the series, including foot stools, la- 
dies, a knife-box, a set-square, picture frame, and 
finally a small cabinet. 

While the aim of the common schools is to pre- 
pare the child for life, that of teaching sloyd in such 
schools is to give a formative edacation, to help de- 
velop the mental and physical forces of the children. 

It has therefore in view : 

I. To instill a taste for work in general; for hard 
work it is, and work which will not bear slighting. 

II. To instill a respect for bodily labor. The 
child will find that it takes not only hand-training, 
but an exertion of mind and will, to do such work 
well. He willlook with different eyes on handiwork, 
and even on art work, after finding thatit takes four 
hours, instead of fifteen minutes, to finish his first 
little model. 

III. To develop self-reliance. There is more 
chance to do this than in many other subjects, be- 
cause the work is entirely individual. Every stroke 
on his paper-knife is the child’s own. Hecan gain 
no help from his neighbors, nor is there any combin- 
ing of forces. He must stand or fall on his own 
care and ability. 

IV. To train in habits of order, exactness, clean- 
liness, and neatness. Carpentry admits the exercise 
of these qualities much more than other manual 
work, as that in clay or iron. 

As to the question of exactness, it is perhaps the 
most mooted one at present with regard to manual 
training. In many subjects, asin free-hand drawing, 
we must first work for power. One value of mechan- 
ical drawing, however (and it should be emphatically 
combined with sloyd work), consists in its exactness. 
In work in wood there is an open field for this train- 
ing. A contest occurred in Stockholm some time 
ago that was watched with great interest by sloyders. 
Two teachers were discussing the subject of exactness 
in work. One insisted that it would be developed by 
the free and rapid use of tools; the other, that it 
should be carefully trained. They agreed to put it to 
the test of experience. At the end of the first year 
the one set of pupils had completed many more arti- 
cles than their neighbors; but the real test came 
when careful work, as dovetailing, was necessary. 
The cld&e of the second year found those who were 
slow at first at the front, for they had easily$done the 
complicated work, while the others were painfully 
substituting good habits for bad ones. 

Accuracy, then, is an essential 
work. 
accuracy. A page of writing cannot be perfect, but it 
must represent the best the pupil can do. But 
the test of good teaching will always be in the 
work done. Moreover, in sloyd work the aim is 
to make the first model upto the full ability of the 
average pupil, but yet so simple that it can ba done 
well. The others should not be harder, however 
much more complicated. 

V. To develop the habit of attention. 
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will soon find that without close attention they will 
spoil their work, fall behind, and perhaps cut their 
fingers. Moreover, good work, the result of which 
they can see, will be sure to interest them. The 
instinctive love for tools which every boy at least 
possesses will be a great help in teaching this valu- 
able and difficult lesson in a way hardly possible 
with class teaching. 

VI. To train to habits of industry and persever- 
ance. A fairly high standard being insisted on, the 
children will see the necessity of attaining it. They 
will not wish poor work passed any more than the 
teacher does. If they saw too close, cutting into the 
article, they will spend no time lamenting, but toss 
it aside and begin again. I have seen an article 
spoiled at Nii, when nearly completed, and repre- 
senting two days’ work. If we of older growth can 
have courage to begin again, how much morea child, 
who will generally have twice our philosophy. Bat 
it takes courage. In my work downstairs, some of 
the little boys of eleven have tried four times on their 
first model. They would simply cut it up in their 
ignorance and haste. But they never thought of 
giving up, and value the last more for the effort. 
They will not be so likely to spoil the second. Let 
him try it who does not think it requires great perse- 
verance and industry to make a hammer-handle well. 

VIL. To promote the development of the physical 
powers. Sach work in school hours, as a change 
from continual sitting, is invaluable, and I think I 
have already hinted that such attitudes are adopted 
as are healthful, or at least as little harmful as 
possible. 

VIII. To train the eye and develop the sense of 
form. Many persons who can see form in the flat 
are at a loss when the eye is required to judge of 
For this reason the curved forms, as the 
hammer-handle, pen-tray, etc., are introduced in 
this course. 

IX. To train to relative general dexterity of hand. 
In almost all trades the developmant is in one direc- 
tion, and much manual work, as sewing, gives only 
particular skill, but the numerous tools used insure 
to sloyd this general dexterity of hand, while techni- 
cal skill is aimed at only as a secondary consideration. 
Director Salomon would tell us, as his opinion, that 
aman could not be considered well educated who 
would hit bis finger instead of the nail head. 

These nine headings might be considered the 
formative aims of sloyd carpentry. The material 


| aim which, although secondary, is what is generally 


noted, is to train to direct dexterity in the right use 


| of tools asapplied to the execution of good work. 


Let me say right here, that I made careful in- 
quiry of all the English teachers at Niis who had 
taught sloyd; it was their unanimous verdict (none 
were sloyd teachers alone) that the time spent was 
more than compensated for by the increase in accu- 
racy and care in the other work. The children’s 
standard of good work was raised by the evidence 
of their senses with regard to something tangible. 

As to the methods of sloyd carpentry, they belong 
to the province of the teachers of sloyd, and might 
not interest others. They are numerous, but based 





ona few underlying principles. In the first place, 
there must be no preparatory exercises. The use of a 
tool or a new exercise with a tool shall be learned in 
the construction of an article. This principle is at 
the very foundation of the system. The wasting of 
good material for the purpose of learning an exercise 
is by this, as far as possible, avoided ; especially as 
the articlesare simple. There is an outcry in Eng- 
land at present against manual work, because much 
of it is too hard to be done by the pupils, and the 
teacher falls into the grievous error of supplement- 
ing the child’s work, especially if it is to be sent to 


that baneful institution, a competitive exhibition. | 


In the second place, the objects must be such as 
can be used by the children or in their homes, but 
not such as would stand any chance of competition 
with those in the market. The idea of selling them 
must never enter the child’s head. 

Thirdly, the system must be based on certain 
exercises (there are eighty in the Swedish system) 
and articles chosen to introduce these in careful 
gradation. 

It is not enough to make a system of seemingly 
simple models, for many articles are far more diffi- 
cult to make than they look. Nor isit right to base 
it on the tools used, for many uses of the saw, for 
instance, are quite hard, while others are among the 
first things learned. 


THE HISTORY OF NURSING. 
Own Eleventh month 11th, at the Hall of the College 
of Physicians, Philadelphia, Dr. Anna M. Fullerton 
lectured before the members of the Trained Nurses’ 
Beneficial Society, briefly reviewing the history of 
training nurses. She quoted these words of that 
pioneer woman, Dr. Ann Preston: 

“God Himself made and commissioned nurses 
when He created mothers, and other things being 
equal, whoever has most of the natural tenderness 
and warm sympathy for the sufferer is the best 
nurse.” So much of the world was motherless, how- 
ever, continued Dr, Fullerton, that it became neces- 
sary early in its history for wowen to widen their 
sphere of usefulness to include not only their own 
households, but the many homeless, suffering waifs 
who otherwise would have gone to destruction. 

Probably the first hospital nurse of whom there 
is any record was Paula, a noble Roman lady, who, 
with her daughter, established a hospital in Bett le- 
hem, in Judea, in the year 385 B.C. In the seventh 
century the Hospitalieres, or nursing Sisters of the 
Order of St. Augustine, were placed in charge of the 
Hotel Dieu as early asthe year 650. The Gray Sis- 
ters of the Franciscan Order, in which were enrolled 
queens, princesses, and ladies of rank, banded to- 
gether to nurse the sick in the thirteenth century. 
The “ History of Flanders” tells of the Beguines, 
who can be traced back to the seventh century, and 
whose humility, sk:ll, and tenderness made a deep 
impression on the philanthropist Howard. In Bru- 
ges the Sisters of St. Martha sprang from this Order, 
and in Germany the Sisters of St. Elizabeth, whose 
nunneries escaped suppression by Joseph the Second 
““ because of the usefulness of their vocation.” The 
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care of poor and sick children was the especial proy- 
ince of the Ursulines, still another great order in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Madame Legres, a hospital sister, whom a bitter 
personal sorrow drove into active duties, joined with 
Vincent De Paul in a scheme to thoroughly reform 
the prisons and hospitals of France. 

The establishment of the first Protestant institu- 
tution for training nurses may be traced to the influ- 
ence of the devoted life of Elizabeth Fry, in Eng- 
land, early in the nineteenth century. Her wonder- 
ful work in prison reform has made her famous. Mr. 
Fliedner, a young German pastor, who became ac- 
quainted with her, established in his own country an 
institution for training Protestant women for effec- 
tive work among the poor and suffering. Thus orig- 
inated the Deaconesses, an order which has extended 
itself into many and various branches of work in the 
hospitals of Germany, England, Turkey, Jerusalem, 
Smyrna, and in the United States. 

The lecturer mentioned the names of Florence 
Nightingale, Dorothy Pattison, commonly known as 
“Sister Dora,” Miss Agnes Jones, and others, and 
urged the nurses to make their work more effective 
by constant study, keeping step with the physician 
and surgeon in the rapid strides of medical science. 
After giving a number of practical suggestions con- 
cerning the attitude of the nurse to the patient, phy- 
sician, and the members of the household, she con- 
cluded by urging them to make themselves worthy 
of the noble vocation. 


ROYAL EXPENSES IN ENGLAND. 

“Tue amount of the Queen’s civil list (£385,000),” 
says Labouchere, editor of the London Truth, in the 
Forum, “in no way represents the cost of royalty. 
The maintenance of palaces is a most costly item 
for it includes not only the palaces inhabited by the 
sovereign, but a vast number of houses in which she 
lodges her relatives and friends. One of these houses 
has actually been given to the Duc de Nemours, a 
son of Louis Philippe, and one of the wealthiest of 
the Urleans family. Besides this, there is the build- 
ing and keeping in repair of royal yachts, and var- 
ious other items. 
voted to the sons and daughters of the sovereign 
and to other of her relatives. In addition to the 
revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, amounting to 
about £60,000 per annum, an income of £50,000 per 
annum has been voted to the Prince of Wales, and 
of £10,000 per annum to the Princess of Wales. The 
younger sons of the Queen have been voted incomes 
of £25,000 per annum,a portion of which devolves 
upon their wives if they survivethem. The daugh- 
ters of Her Majesty have each an iucome of £6,000 
per annum, and in addition to this the Empress 
Frederick of Germany received a sum of £100,0000n 
her marriage. The Duke of Cambridge, as a cousin 
of the Queen, bas £12,000 per annum, and his two 
sisters have severally an income of £5,000 and £3,000 
per annum.” 


such costly Incomes, too, are 


Ten of the fourteen members of the faculty of the 
State Industrial and Normal! School for Girls, just 


opened at Milledgeville, Ga., are women. 





